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THE VIADUCT AT STOCKPORT. 
( With an Engraving. } 


Of all the modern improvements which have 
originated in this country, the railroad is, 


perhaps, the most important in its results, 
and calculated to be the most permanent 
in its advantages. Viewed in contrast with 
all other modes of transit, it presents infinite 
superiority, in its speed, its unerring certain- 
ty, and its cheapness, whilst its applicability 
to almost every district, renders it of universal 
utility. Invested with these properties, it 
appears destined to work the most exten- 
sive changes throughout the land—changes 
at once affecting our commercial relations, our 
social intercourse, and our progress in the arts 
and sciences. Under its influence, towns have 
been called into existence, in localities where 
broad green fields formerly flourished—others, 
once filled with the busy caravanseries of mail 
and stage coach travellers along the great roads, 
|have again become secluded rural villages—a 
}tevolution has taken place in the conveyance of 
Jour letters and the transit of our goods, and 
| Widely-distant cities have stretched out arms, 
and joined hands with each other. Not less 
tmarkable are the changes produced by the 
milroad in the general aspect of the country— 
tunnels have been pierced through lofty moun- 
tains—verdant meadows have been intersected, 
tak woods laid open—mighty rivers spanned 
~canals diverted—precipitous declivities filled 
%p—hills cut in twain, and despite of all ob- 


stacles, highways, of mathematical exactness, 
laid down wherever utility directed. The mag- 
nificent stations which adorn the termini at 
Derby, London, Birmingham, and Liverpool, 
and the chaste Elizabethan structures which 
grace the North Midland railway, bear witness 
of the impulse it has given to architecture, 
and testify to the elevation it is imparting to 
national taste, in rendering elegance subser- 
vient to usefulness, whilst the noblest triumphs 
of engineering skill are conspicuous almost on 
every line. 


The view which accompanies this Number 
embodies one of the most daring and stupen- 
dous works of art to which the railway has 
given birth. It occurs on the line recently 
completed between Manchester and Crewe, 
and exhibits a roadway actually reared above 
a populous town, and spanning a valley nearly 
a third of a mile in length. This splendid 
structure was designed by G. W. Buck, Esq., 
the talented projector of the Skew bridge, 
on the same railway, which calls forth the ad- 
miration of all who inspect it. The viaduct at 
Stockport is one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty feet in length, and is carried on twenty- 
six arches, twenty-two of which have a span of 


sixty-three feet. Its length, however, is not 


its most remarkable feature, but the great 
height at which the traveller is securely and 
rapidly carried across the valley below. The 
height of the parapet above the river is 111 
feet, and the rails are about 120 feet above the 


foundations of the arches. 


From the top is 


| 
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obtained one of the most favourable views in 
England of a manufacturing town—far below, 
streets stretch out on either hand—mills and 
factories rise out of the dense mass of houses 
—and around, a forest of chimnies shoot into 
the air. The chief part of the town, lying to 
the east of the viaduct, appears in bold irre- 
gularity, the fine church of Saint Mary crown- 
ing the summit. The prospect towards the 
west is less artificial in its aspect, and shews 
that, at an earlier period, the landscape must 
not have been devoid of picturesque beauty. 
Viewed from below, the viaduct appears in all 
the vastness of its proportions, stretching, with 
giant strides, over houses and streets, and 
affording a series of vistas which serve to 
heighten the prospective; our artist, however, has 
been so successful in his delineation, as to ren- 
der detailed description superfluous. The foun- 
dation stone of this gigantic undértaking was 
laid on the 10th of March, 1839, and the whole 
was completed in December, 1840, although 
it was not until the 16th of July, 1841, that 
the first engine and train passed over it. In 
height it exceeds the Menai Bridge by four 
feet. The quantity of stone used in its erec- 
tion, was above 400,000 cubic feet—and the 
bricks exceeded 11,000,000. For the informa- 
tion of the curious, we may state, that such 
an amount of bricks, if laid endways, would 
describe a distance of 15623 miles; so arranged, 
they would reach from London to Ispahan in 
Persia; from London to Cairo in Egypt, or 
from the English Metropolis to beyond Morocco 
in Africa, and they would exceed the whole 
length of the immense Montgolia wall, which 
bounds the Chinese dominions on the north, 
and would considerably more than reach across 
the Celestial Empire; they would be above five 
times the length of Ireland, or ten times the 
length of the largest county in England, which 
is Yorkshire. The cost of its erection was 
upwards of £70,000. 


For most of the particulars embodied in the 
above hasty notice, we are indebted to the 
intelligent superintendant at the Stockport 
station, who unites to the bearing of a man of 
business, the accomplishments of a gentleman. 


JOHN BULL. 
[Concluded from our last.]. 


John is given, to indulge his veneration 
for family usages, and family incumbran- 


ces, to a whimsical extent. His manor is 
infested by gangs of gipsies; yet he will not 
suffer them to be driven off, because they have 
infested the place time out of mind, and been 


family. He will scarcely permit a dry branch 
to be lopped from the great trees that surround 
the house, lest it should molest the rooks that 
have bred there for centuries. Owls have taken 
possession of the dovecotes, but they are here. 
ditary owls, and must not be disturbed. Swal.| 
lows have nearly choaked up every chimney | 
with their nests; martins build in every frieze 
and cornice; crows flutter about the towers, 
and perch on every weathercock ; and old grey. | 
headed rats may be seen in every quarter of 
the house, running in and out of their holes, 
undauntedly, in broad daylight. 

All these whims and habits have concurred 
woefully to drain the old gentleman’s purse; 
and as he prides himself on punctuality in 
money matters, and wishes to maintain his 
credit in the neighbourhood, they have caused 
him great perplexity in meeting his engagements, 
This too has been increased by the altercations 
and heart-burnings which are continually taking 
place in his family. His children have been 
brought up to different callings, and are of 
different ways of thinking; and as they have 
always been allowed to speak their minds freely, 
they do not fail to exercise the privilege most 
clamorously in the present posture of his affairs, | 
Some stand up for the honour of the race, and| 
are clear that the old establishment should be| 
kept up in all its‘state, whatever may be the| 
cost; others, who are more prudent and con-| 
siderate, entreat the old gentleman to retrench| 
his expenses, and to put his whole system of 
housekeeping on a more moderate footing. He} 
has, indeed, at times seemed inclined to listen 
to their opinions; but their wholesome advice 
has been completely defeated by the obstrep- 
erous conduct of one of his sons. This isa 
noisy rattle-pated fellow, of rather low habits, 
who neglects his business to frequent ale-houses 
—is the orator of village clubs, and a complet: 
oracle among the poorest of his father’s tenants, 
No sooner does he hear any of his brothers men-| 
tion reform or retrenchment, than up he jumps) 
takes the words out of their mouths, and roan 
out for an overturn. When his tongue is onee 
going, nothing can stop it. He rants about 
the room; hectors the old man about his spend: 
thrift practices ; ridicules his tastes and pursuits; 
insists that he shall turn the old servants out im 
of doors; give the broken-down horses to thei 
hounds; send the fat chaplain packing, andi 
take a field preacher in his place—nay, that 
the whole family mansion shall be levelled with 
the ground, and a plain one of brick and 
mortar built in its place. He rails at every 
social entertainment and family festivity, and 
skulks away growling to the ale-house whet 
ever an equipage drives up to the door. Though 


regular poachers upon every generation of the 


constantly complaining of the emptiness of bis 
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purse, yet he scruples not to spend all his 
pocket-money in those tavern convocations, 
and even runs up scores for the liquor over 
which he preaches about his father’s extrava- 


ance. 

It may readily be imagined how little such 
thwarting agrees with the old cavalier’s fiery 
temperament. He has become so irritable, from 
repeated crossings, that the mere mention of 
retrenchment or reform is a signal for a brawl 
between him and the tavern oracle. As the 
latter is too sturdy and refractory for paternal 
discipline, having grown out of all fear of the 
cudgel, they have frequent scenes of wordy 
warfare, which at times run so high, that John 
is fain to call in the aid of his son Tom, an 
officer who has served abroad, but is at present 
living at home, on half-pay. This last is sure 
to stand by the old gentleman, right or wrong; 
likes nothing so much as a racketing roystering 
life; and is ready, at a wink or nod, to out- 
sabre, and flourish it over the orator’s head, if 
he dares to array himself against paternal au- 
thority. These family dissensions, as usual, 
have got abroad, and are rare food for scandal 
in John’s neighbourhood. People begin to 
look wise, and shake their heads, whenever 
his affairs are mentioned. They all ‘hope that 
matters are not so bad with him as represented ; 
but when a man’s own children begin to rail at 
‘his extravagance, things must be badly managed. 
| | They understand he is mortgaged over head 
Giand ears, and is continually dabbling with 
money lenders. He is certainly an open-handed 
if old gentleman, but they fear he has lived too 


ice i fast; indeed, they never knew any good come 


fof this fondness for hunting, racing, revelling, 
ff and prize fighting. In short, Mr. Bull's estate 


its, J isa very fine one, and has been in the family 


@ long while; but for all that, they have known 
‘many finer estates come to the hammer.” 
What is worst of all, is the effect which 
these pecuniary embarrassments and domestic 
| feuds have had on the poor man himself. In- 
@ stead of that jolly round corporation, and snug 
jtosy face, which he used to present, he has of 
|late become as shrivelled and shrunk as a frost- 
-B bitten apple. His scarlet gold-laced waistcoat, 


its; which bellied out so bravely in those prosperous 


days when he sailed before the wind, now hangs 
loosely about him, like a mainsail in a calm. 
His leather breeches are all in folds and wrin- 
kes; and apparently have much ado to hold 
up the boots that yawn on both sides of his 
mee sturdy legs. 

Instead of strutting about as formerly, with 
tis three-cornered hat on one side; flourishing 
Bis cudgel, and bringing it down every moment 
vith a hearty thump upon the ground ; looking 
every one sturdily in the face, and trolling out 


a stave of a catch or a drinking song; he now 
goes about whistling thoughtfully to himself, 
with his head drooping down, his cudgel tucked 
under his arm, and his hands thrust to the 
bottom of his breeches pockets, which are 
evidently empty. 

Such is the plight of honest John Bull at 
present; yet for all this, the old fellow’s spirit 
is as tall and as gallant as ever. If you drop 
the least expression of sympathy or concern, 
he takes fire in an instant; swears that he is 
the richest and stoutest fellow in the country ; 
talks of laying out large sums to adorn his house 
or to buy another estate; and, with a valiant 
swagger and grasping of his cudgel, longs ex- 
ceedingly to have another bout at quarter-staff. 

Though there may be something rather 
whimsical in all this, yet I confess I cannot 
look upon John’s situation without strong 
feelings of interest. With all his odd humours 
and obstinate prejudices, he is a sterling-hearted 
old blade. He may not be so wonderfully fine 
a fellow as he thinks himself, but he is at least 
twice as good as his neighbours represent him. 
His virtues are all his own; all plain, homebred, 
and unaffected. His very faults smack of the 
raciness of his good qualities. His extrava- 
gance savours of his generosity; his quarrel- 
someness of his courage; his credulity of his 
open faith; his vanity of his pride; and his 
bluntness of his sincerity. They are all the 
redundancies of a rich and liberal character. 
He is like his own oak, rough without, but 
sound and solid within; whose bark abounds 
with excrescences in proportion to the growth 
and grandeur of the timber ; and whose branches 
make a fearful groaning and murmuring in the 
least storm, from their very magnitude and 
luxuriance. There is something, too, in the 
appearance of this old family mansion that is 
extremely poetical and picturesque; and, as 
long as it can be rendered comfortably habita- 
ble, I should almost tremble to see it meddled 
with during the present conflict of tastes and 
opinions. Some of his advisers are no doubt 
good architects, that might be of service; but 
many, I fear, are mere levellers, who, when 
they had once got to work with their mattocks 
on the venerable edifice, would never stop 
until they had brought it to the ground, and 
perhaps buried themselves among the ruins. 
All that I wish is, that John’s present trou- 
bles may teach him more prudence in future ; 
that he may cease to distress his mind about 
other people’s affairs; that he may give up the 
fruitless attempt to promote the good of his 
neighbours, and the peace and happiness of 
the world, by dint of the cudgel; that he may 
remain quietly at home; gradually get his 
house into repair; cultivate his rich estate ac- 
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cording to his fancy; husband his income—if 
he thinks proper; bring his unruly children 
into order—if he can; renew the jovial scenes 
of ancient prosperity ; and long enjoy, on his 
paternal lands, a green, an honourable, and a 
merry old age.—Washington Irving. 


MARY L 
A TRUE STORY.—BY G. E. 8. 

‘* How do you do, my dear?” 

Now, there is nothing very formidable or 
remarkable in the above concatenation of words. 
Simply considered as a benevolent enquiry, 
they present a pleasing aspect to the eye, or 
(as the case may be) fall upon the ear with 
sweet and soothing effect. It is pleasant to 
think that our health and comfort should be 
thought worthy an interrogative, and that to 
some one, at least, we are the objects of soli- 
citude and endearment. I say that, simply 
considered, it is more natural to be gratified by 
the question than displeased: but it does not 
always happen so. For instance, I have seen 
two young ladies unexpectedly meet in com- 
pany, and “How do you, dear” each other, 
when I knew very well that they were longing 
to or, at any rate, that there was no love 
lost between them. But let this pass. 

Some years ago, a middle aged gentleman 
was walking rather rapidly through the Strand, 
in the direction towards Fleet-street. It was 
nearly eleven o'clock at night, and he was 
hurrying to his lodgings at the Bolt-in-Tun, 
with all the nervous fidgettiness that a coun- 
tryman in London cannot help feeling, when 
he fancies that he is keeping up the people of 
his sing waiting for him—or that, perhaps, they 
may f@rvet that he is out, and so, by shutting 
up for the night, keep him out. It is true 
that there was nothing in the out-of-door scene 
that betokened any proximity to midnight; on 
the contrary, the whole length of the street 
that our pedestrian had been traversing, if not 
so densely thronged as it had been some few 
hours earlier, was yet sufficiently crowded to 
show that the business or pleasure of life was 
by no means ended for the day. But it is 
probable that this consideration tended rather 
to quicken the footsteps of one who felt that 
he had little of either, in common with the 
multitudes around him. 

More than once, too, had our frend been 
accosted—in no incomprehensible terms—by 
females, whose appearance was no less unequi- 
vocal than their language; and he hastened on 
to be rid of an annoyance for which the neigh- 
bourhood of Fleet-street has long been pro- 
verbial. 


_pale cheeks and attenuated lips, that the 


He had not yet, however, got through the 
troubles of his walk, for just as he passed under 
the hoary gateway of Temple-bar, a soli 
female, who had been for a minute or two 
gliding before him, turned round in the dark 
and narrow passage, laid her hand upon his 
arm, and asked, in atone that caused him to 
start involuntarily, ‘‘ How do you do, my 
dear?” Whatever there might be in the tone 
of the speaker, that excited a momen 
confusion in the person addressed, the manner 
was not to be mistaken; and as he, with some 
little roughness, removed the hand that detained 
him, he endeavoured to pass the wretched being 
before him, muttering at the same time an 
expression of angry disgust. The words, 
whatever they were, seemed to produce an in. | 
stantaneous effect upon the female, for she! 
shrunk to one side of the passage, contracting | 
herself, and holding back her dress, so as to 
allow of the passage of the gentleman uncon. 
taminated by a touch, and at the same time, a 
sigh fell from her lips. There was something, 
either of mock modesty or real shame, so) 
apparent in this movement, that, in passing, 
the gentleman could not forbear glancing at the. 
discomfited nymph. He might have done 0, 
however, to very little purpose, as far as his | 
curiosity was concerned, if a carriage had not) 
been just then in the act of passing, and, fora) 
moment, lighted up the dark gateway, from| 
which neither of the parties had yet emerged. 
It happened that the side of the passage to! 
which the female had retreated, was the farthest | 
from the street, and that, consequently, the} 
light was thrown upon her face, and this, asit 
also happened, at the very instant that the 
gentleman turned his head towards her. 


Transitory as was the glance thus obtained, 
it was sufficient to show that the countenance 
thus brought to light was a very young and 
avery beautiful one; or, rather, it had been 
beautiful ; and the long dark hair—the alabas- 
ter teeth—and the lustrous eyes, now overflow- 
ing with tears—told, in defiance of the deadly 


charm might still be recalled. 


Almost before the carriage had whirled 
‘through the ancient gateway, the persecuted 
‘man had taken a dozen enormous strides to- 
wards his place of refuge; then he paused, and, 
as though a sudden recollection had passed 
through his mind, as hastily retraced his steps 
to the place of the rencontre, and, without 
speaking, offered his arm to the girl, who was 
still leaning against the wall. She seemed nol 
to notice him.—‘‘ Come,” said he, ‘I will go 


with you.” With a hesitation unaccountably 
| different from her former manner, she at length] 
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took the offered arm, and walked—or rather 
suffered herself to be led—in silence by his side. 

“ Where are you going?” she at length en- 

uired. 

“Where! where should I, but to your den?” 
was the reply; and again the pair passed on 
silently, heedless of the low wit that was oc- 
casionally displayed at their expense by the 
passers by. 

At length the miserable girl turned out of 
the leading thoroughfare, into one of the narrow 
and filthy lanes that connect it with the water 
side; this again she soon quitted for a still 
more wretched alley, as it appeared, by the 
imperfect light of the scattered gas lamps, to 
the passive and still silent follower by which 
it was bisected. Here she paused for an in- 
stant, as though taking breath, and then pushing 
open the door of one of the ruinous tenements, 
ascended the flight of stairs that met them at 
the very entrance. (iroping his way after his 
guide, as he best could, through the dangers 
of adark, broken, and steep ascent, the ad- 
venturer found himself at last in what he con- 
ceived must be a garret ; not that any portion 
of the room was visible through the general 
darkness, but that his head had unwittingly 
cone into contact with what le felt was a 
|sloping ceiling, and he could but with difficulty, 
jand once or twice shifting his position, find 
any portion of it of sufficient altitude to admit 
| 


of his standing erect. 

Hitherto, except as narrated, the silence of 
both individuals had, through all their progress, 
been unbroken; the stranger was the first to 
\tremove it by requesting a light. The girl, at 
|his bidding, and after several ineffectual at- 
\tempts with a tinder-box, descended the stairs 
\to procure one from the inmates below, and in 
‘aminute or two returned with a flickering rush- 
light, which she set upon a small deal table— 
\the only piece of furniture in the room, with 
‘the exception of a stump bedstead and two 
‘broken chairs. 
| The stranger was still silent. When the 
gloom was sufficiently dissipated to render sur- 
‘tounding objects dimly visible, he sat down 

on one of the chairs, and pointed to the other. 
|The girl understood and obeyed the motion, 
‘and seated herself also. And there they sat— 
|minute after minute passed, and neither of them 
|moved or spoke. The girl, forgetting or losing 
the bold and shameless bearing of a courtezan, 
(Sat trembling like an aspen leaf, and through 
ithe tears that filled her eyes, gazed with fright- 
ful earnestness at the stranger, who, on the 
other hand, resting his elbow upon the table, 


i 2d his head upon his hand, appeared to guard 
im @gainst the scrutiny. 


At length he removed his hand, and fixed 
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his eyes steadfastly upon the trembling weep- 
ing girl. It was but for a moment. 

** Uncle”—** Mary”’—burst simultaneously 
from their lips, and the wretched female sunk 
from her chair. 

‘“Yes, Mary, it is your uncle,” said the 
gentleman, after he had succeeded in restoring 
consciousness to his niece; ‘ but I did not 
think to find you here. I should have gone 
on to-morrow to Oxford, in search of you, if 
I had not met you this evening.” 

‘“‘ But why search for me at all, Sir? I can- 
not—l1 dare not—go back to M . Iwould 
not face my mother for the world.” 

‘** Had you ten thousand worlds, Mary, and 
did you wish as much as you fear to meet her, 
it would be useless—your mother is dead.” 

‘** Dead! dead!—uncele; oh, uncle, don’t say 
so. I will go home—I will do anything—bear 
anything—but say—do say she is not dead !” 

“IT cannot say it, Mary. Look at my dress— 
my hat; does not the colour of the one, and the 
crape on the other, speak of death? And for 
whom—except for my own wife, and your own 
mother—can I have put on this mourning? 
Besides, Mary—why should I attempt to 
frighten you with such a falsehood? Mary, 
most truly do I say it—most unwillingly do I 
say it—your bést friend—your mother— is 
dead.” 

‘* And I have killed her. 
too.” 

“Wretched girl, and make up the measure 
of your iniquities. But I did not come here 
to reproach you, Mary, but to save you if you 
will be saved. And now, Mary, I cannot stay 
longer here ; but before 1 go, I must have your 
solemn promise—Mary, you were truth itself 
once, may I trust you now?” 

“Uncle, I am not a liar, whatever else I 
may be.” 

“TI believe you, Mary. Then will you 
promise to remain here till I come again? 
That you will admit no one—see no one till 
then ?” 

“Uncle, I promise—but why concern your- 
self about me?” 

“TI say again, Mary—to save you.” 

Mary shook her head—** No hope—no hope,” 
she muttered: uncle—there’s something in the 
Bible about murderers of fathers and murder- 
ers of mothers—what is it ?” 

‘* We will talk about this another day, Mary 
—not now. But remember I have your pro- 
mise ; and I will see you early in the morning. 
But do you occupy this room alone ?” 

“Yes, uncle.” 

“So far, well - now light me down stairs, 
and again—remember your promise.” 

It was one o'clock before our friend reached 


Uncle, I will die 
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the Bolt-in-Tun, which, to his relief, he found 
still open. He retired to bed, but not to sleep. 

True to his engagement, Mr. Harris (for 
that was his name) traced his way back to the 
room in which he had left his niece on the 
preceding night. ‘‘ Did I act wisely,” he asked 
himself as he walked along, ‘‘ to leave the poor 
creature alone? Ought I to have told her of 
her mother’s death so abruptly? Will she have 
kept her promise, or will she have disappeared, 
and lead me another wild-goose chase after her? 
Or is it possible she could really contemplate 
self-destruction when she talked of dying? I 
did wrong, very wrong, to leave her—yet what 
could I do?”,—and he hurried on to clear up 
his doubts. With some difficulty he found the 
house he sought—ascended the stairs—and, 
with a palpitating heart and trembling hand, 
knocked at the door. To his great joy it was 
opened, and by the poor girl herself. And we 
will leave the uncle and niece together, while 
we rapidly trace her past history. 

A few years previous to the time of this 
meeting, a lady and her daughter took up their 
residence at a small village in Surrey. They 
had no connections in the neighbourhood, and 
little was known of them, except that it was 
understoed that the lady was the widow of an 
officer in the navy, and, as gach, was provided 
The mother 


for by a government pension. 
rarely left her home, and still seldomer received 
visitors: the only exception to this rule was, 
that a gentleman, said to be her younger bro- 
ther, uniformly paid an annual visit of a few 
days, to break the monotony of his sister's 


seclusion. During these visits, he particularly 
attached himself to his little niece ; accompa- 
nying her in her walks, or taking her on longer 
excursions in his pony chaise. It was only on 
these occasions that the child appeared to enjoy 
the sunshine of existence; at all times besides 
her habits were as retired, and her countenance 
as sombre as her mother’s. And the only re- 
creations in which she indulged, were solitary 
rambles in the neighbourhood of her mother’s 
cottage, and the cultivation of a small flower 
garden, in which she seemed to take unwearied de- 
light—or, at least, to bestow untiring attention. 

Time advanced, and the child imperceptibly 
changed into the woman ; but little alteration 
else was visible. The same monastic gloom 
hung over the habitation, and settled more 
| firmly upon the brows of its inmates. But, 
forbidding as it was, it could not banish the 
beauties that nature had implanted. It neither 
dimmed the eye, nor paled the cheek, nor 
altogether quenched the smiles that occasionally 
lighted up the face of the young recluse. But 
what melancholy could not do, villany accom- 
plished ! 


The widow’s daughter might have attained | 
her eighteenth year, when it was noticed that) 
her accustomed walks were not always solitary, 
ones. On several occasions she had been ob. 
served to wander to aconsiderable distance from, 
her home, and in the most unfrequented bye. 
paths, in company with a young man, who| 
was an utter stranger in the village, and who, 
was never seen but on horseback when alone, 
or leading his horse when walking by the young 
lady’s side. | 

These interviews had been carried on for. 
nearly two months, and with increasing fre. 
quency, and at the same time with an evident 
shrinking from observation, when they all at 
once ceased; the sheltered lanes and woodland 
paths were deserted ; and it was rumoured that 
Mary L had eloped from her mother’s 
house, with a young Oxford collegian. Certain 
it was, that three days after this rumour was 
set afloat, the brother of Mrs. L made his 
appearance, and with evident anxiety, though 
with delicacy, gathered all the information that 
could be obtained on the subject of his niece's 
recent acquaintance. He then left the village; 
but after a few days, returned alone; and from 
his manifest grief, evidently without accom. 
plishing the object of his journey. From this 
time, the widow’s health began to decliné, 
She more resolutely than ever—and sometimes 
rudely—repulsed the well-meant attempts of 
her neighbours to break into her solitude, and 
in less than two years was laid in the grave, 
Her dying bed was watched over by her bro- 
ther, (whose visits had indeed been, after the 
loss of her daughter, more frequent than before) 
but by no one else; and he alone followed the 
coffin to the tomb. | 

What might have been her motive for the 
extreme seclusion she had always maintained, 
and which, in all probability, produced the 
event that hurried her out of life, were fora) 
little time discussed in the village of M—,| 
and then she was forgotten, or, at most, her 
memory becatne like “a tale that is told.” | 

A Right Reverend Bishop once designated 
the University of Oxford, “a well of purity 
and virtue.” Tf it be so, it is a very deep well 
indeed, and, contrary to analogy, a vast deal 
of mud and dirt floats at the top of the un 
dulterated element, hiding it from view, and 
guarding it from approach. Purity and virtue! 
let the unnumbered victims of heartless se 
duction that crowd its streets in ‘term time,’ 
and that fester, like a plague spot, every sut- 
rounding village and hamlet, witness to the 
truth of the title, or proclaim the bitterness d 
the irony. 

The rumour was correct, however it might 
have originated, that Mary L had eloped 
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with an Oxford collegian. It is unnecessary 
to recount the accident that first threw the un- 
suspecting girl in his way, or the arts by which 
he completed her ruin. It is sufficient to say 
that Charles Danvers, (for by this name he 
was known to Mary) was as perfect in villany 
as his victim was ignorant and—alas for her— 
romantic ; and that he himself was astonished 
at his success. 

Danvers (as I shall continue to call him) 
had been some time before, boasting to some 
of his friends, at a wine party, of the triumphs 
he had achieved over virtue and modesty, and 
the unvaried good fortune that had attended 

“You may very well brag, Danvers,” said 
one of them, ‘“‘for you only hawk at robins. 
Why don’t you try higher game ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by robins,” 
retorted Danvers, ‘ but I'll bet you a hundred, 
that you shan’t match me in the game, as you 
call it, that I lodge at my snuggery at Head- 
ington on the first week of term; and P 
shall hold the stakes, and be umpire too.” 

“Done,” said his friend; and to this drunken 

boast may be traced the ruin of two females, 
and the lasting misery of many a heart besides. 
Of these females, Mary L: was one. 
* So well laid were Danvers’ plans, and so 
vague the information that Mr. Harris could 
obtain of the seducer, that every effort—and 
they had been unremitted—made to discover 
the route the guilty pair had taken, or the place 
of their retreat, was unavailing. Suspicion, 
however, still pointed to Oxford—though for 
no very tangible reason—and thither her uncle 
was again proceeding when the rencontre took 
place. He had just then returned from his 
sister’s funeral. 

The history of the poor girl during the time 
she was lost sight of, as afterwards related by 
herself, is but a transcript of ten thousand 
histories besides. Indifference succeeded to 
assumed devotedness—neglect to coldness— 
loathing to desire—and desertion to all. Du- 
ting the whole time she lived at ‘‘ the snuggery,” 
Danvers contrived to enforce strict seclusion on 
his victim—a seclusion ten times more severe 
than that from which she had fled ; once only 
had he permitted her any other society than 
his own, and this was that he might settle his 
bet. And when, at last, she discovered how 
cruelly she had been wronged—was informed 
by a short and unfeeling note that her betrayer 
had left the university, and had “seen the last 
of her’—and subsequently was driven to make 
enquiries respecting him—she found that no 
such name as Danvers had been on the univer- 
tity books for some years past, and that she 
had thus been doubly deceived. 


A prey to remorse, but still unrepenting, 
and without an alternative, save that of throw- 
ing herself upon the forgiveness of her parent, 
Mary sank deeper and deeper in the mire of 
her iniquity. She had been some months in 
London—a common prostitute—when met 
with by her uncle ! 

[To be continued.) 


ON THE LUMINOSITY OF ANIMALS. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELIL, 
Author of “ 4A Natural History of Quadrupeds,” Sc. 
[Continued from page 121.] 


In damp districts, a luminous appearance is 
sometimes observed at night time, moving 
through the air. This is the ignis fatuus (foolish 
or delusive fire) of the Romans; the Jack-o’- 
lantern, or Will-o’-th’-Wisp, of the English ; 
the Kelpy of the Scotch. 

“ The Kelpy has ris’n from the fathomless pool, 

He has lighted his candle of death and of dool: 

Look, father, look, and you'll laugh to see 

How he gapes and glares with his eyes on thee! 
* * * * * * 


Quench, Kelpy! quench, in bog and fen, 
Thy torch, that cheats benighted men; 
Thy dance is o’er, thy reign is done, 

For Benyieglo hath seen the sun.”—Scort. 

The late Rev. Lansdown Guilding said, that 
from acomparison of the motion of the ignis fatuus 
frequently seen by him in Worcestershire, with 
that of luminous insects seen by him in foreign 
lands, he had no doubt whatever of their animal 
origin. Arthur Aikin, in his Tour through 
Wales, p. 60, says, “‘ I was not a little sur- 

rised, when travelling, to see the glow-worms, 

others would have said ignes fatui| at our 
approach, darting over the hedges into the 
fields. This puzzled me a good deal; nor can 
I account for it, except upon the supposition 
of the male eloping with the female.” Wil- 
loughby and Ray were of opinion that the ignes 
fatui, in England, are only the shining of a 
great many male glow-worms flying together ; 
and, in Italy, of a similar flight of Pyrauste. 
Mr. James Dickson and Mr. Curtis, two cele- 
brated botanists, saw an ignis fatuus settle on 
a plant and fly off again, and they believed it 
to be a luminous insect. Mr. Anthony Cham- 
bers, who, for many years, resided in the 
neighbourhood of Lincoln, where this pheno- 
menon is very common, was once returming at 
dusk through Bultham Wood, when he observed 
behind him a Jack-o’-lantern, which followed 
him through the wood; but when it came 
to a gate at the end of a path, it rose to clear 
the upper bar, and flew into the adjoining 
meadow. At another time, he saw, in the same 
neighbourhood, two of them, flying about each 
other, apparently at play, which they continued 
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for a considerable time, and, at last, settled on 
a furze-bush. In the Magazine of Natural 
History, (New Series, vol. I. 1837, p. 356) 
Joseph Simpson, an intelligent fisherman, re- 
siding near Boston, in Lincolnshire, states that 
before the fens were drained, his father had seen 
as many as a dozen ignes fatui, apparently 
playing with each other like insects, the highest 
not more than eight or ten feet above the ground. 
They are now not socommon there. He adds, 
that an ignis fatuus was seen, by himself and 
several other persons, to settle on a hedge, and 
on a post, and fly off again; and it appeared 
to him to have a voluntary motion, for he 
noticed one fiying towards a hedge, and then 
rise and pass over it. Derham relates, in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society, vol. V., that 
he saw an ignis fatuus in a calm dead night, 
and that having gradually approached within 
two or three yards of it, he viewed it with great 
care. Meanwhile it frisked about a dead nettle, 
lying in the field, until a slight motion of 
the air (even such as was caused by his ap- 
proach) made it skip to another place, and 
thence to another, and so on. Some years 
ago, a person riding across a moor in Somer- 
setshire was much astonished to see a light 
flitting about his horse’s bridle, and advancing 
as he advanced for a considerable distance. In 
an account of an ignis fatuus, communicated 
by its observer, a clergyman, to the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, in 1835, it is described as ‘a crea- 
ture with two wings, resembling beautiful 
silken webs of the clearest transparency, fixed 
in a perpendicular position, each extending two 
inches in length and one in breadth, and cover- 
ing the whole of its posterior disk, except a 
small triangular space and its crest, on the 
lower corner of which its head, probably, though 
imperceptibly, reposed. The wings were in 
constant easy action; their movements were 
perpendicular, alternately receding and closing 
on the surface, and by their retrogressive im- 
pulse on the atmosphere, preserving the con- 
tinuity of its flight.” 

In most instances it seems, from facts on 
record, that ignes fatui are produced by noc- 
turnal insects of the order OrtHorTeRA, and 
which may happen to be luminous during 
the time of their nuptials. Several observers, 
who have approached near to one of these very 
interesting phenomena, assure us that they 
could perceive reticulated wings. Kirby, in 
his Introduction to Entomology, vol. II., relates 
that, in 1780, a farmer brought a mole-cricket 
(Gryllotalpa vulgaris ) to the Rev. Dr. Sutton, 
curate of ‘Tikleton, Cambridgeshire, and told 
‘him that one of his people, seeing a Jack-o’- 
‘Jantern, pursued it, and knocked it down, 
when it proved to be that very insect. The 


same celebrated entomologist also tells us, that 
Mr. Sheppard, when travelling one night be. 
tween Stamford and Grantham, observed for 
more than ten minutes, a very large ignis 
fatuus in the low marshy grounds, which had 
every appearance of being an insect. The 
wind was so high that if it had been a vapour 
it must have been carried forward in a direct 
line; but this was not the case. It had the 
same flight as a daddy-long-legs ( Tipula), 
that is, upwards and downwards, backwards 
and forwards, sometimes appearing to be set- 
tled, and sometimes to be hovering in the air, 
Mr. Thomas Stothard, who was not a first-rate 
artist, but an excellent entomologist, saw an 
ignis fatuus at Blandford, on the Plymouth 
road, early in the morning, considerably before 
sunrise, in June, 1821, and which he has 
described in the Magazine of Natural History 
(vol. I. n. s. p. 355), ‘* It appeared,” he says, 
‘like an irregular light, bounding or rising to 
the height of three or four feet, over some 
heathy shrubs, which covered the high and 
marshy ground, spreading to a great extent; 
amongst these it sank and re-appeared with a 
motion somewhat between flying and leaping, 
A friend told me that when travelling on the 
Bath road, at the same time of the morning 
and season of the year, he observed an_ignis 
fatuus flying in the same direction with the 
coach, and it alighted several times on the 
shrubs and high grass on the border of a wet 
ditch, near the road-side.” Mr. Stothard 
thought, from its flying and leaping motion, 
that it was the mole-cricket, and he contended 
that the structure of that insect’s wings proved 
that it would not fly high nor long together; 
and the habitat of the mole-cricket being the 
same as that where this luminous display is 
usually seen, is another coincidence favourable 
to that supposition. 

Although these moving luminous appear- 
ances in the air, seem generally to be caused 
by certain insects, yet, in some instances, they 
appear to emanate from other causes, as, for 
example, the ignition of gaseous exhalations 
from the earth and stagnant waters, and the 
light of electricity. Mr. R. Overton, of Grim- 
stone, stated in the Norwich Mercury, of May 
18th, 1839, that on returning home from Tatter- 
ford, on the 8th of that month, at  half-past 
eleven at night, he observed, when within half 
a mile of Rudham, two lights, apparently two 
hundred yards distant, passing rapidly, about 
two feet from the surface of the earth, through 
a dense fog, which covered a circumscribed 
spot of meadow-land to the extent of an acre: 


the adjoining land appeared perfectly free from| 
that vapour. ‘Thinking the lights proceeded; 
from lanterns, I stopped to observe their 
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movements, but was rather surprised to see 
them disappear. After travelling in a straight 
direction about one hundred yards, another, 
much larger and more briiliant, appeared, and, 
ina short time, disappeared. The night was 
a beautiful one, and the sky frequently illu- 
mined with flashes of lightning, and the wind 
biew briskly from the north-east. Several 
lights sprung up in different parts of the mea- 
dow, and moved about in various directions— 
and one, as if more bold than the rest, advanced 
inastraight direction to within about ninety 
ards of the place where I stood, remained 
perfectly still for a few seconds, described a 
half-circle, as if about to return, and instantly 
disappeared. Feeling satisfied that it was an 
ignis fatuus, I stopped a whole hour to observe 
its gambols, which at times were truly ridicu- 
jlous. I am not aware that it has been before 
‘noticed that these midnight luminaries are 
‘immediately connected with electricity. I par- 
\ticularly observed that two or three of these 
lights instantly appeared with each flash of 
lightning, more or less brilliant, according to 
the degree of light caused by the lightning.” 


| (To be continued.) 


BY JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE. 


| 
| 
| RAMBLES OF A RHYMESTER. 
| 
| 


SEVENTH LETTER. 


d| | Llanberris, June, 1812. 

Sir,—The morning I left Llanwrst to 
\continue my journey was exceedingly beautiful, 
od and a light breeze which sprung up at intervals 


tempered the heat of the sun, and gave a deli- 


he| cious freshness to the air. Following a path 
is| which ran along the side of the Conway for a 
le| Hconsiderable distance, I passed through the | 
beautiful Gwydir woods, and a more delightful 
ar-| Valk cannot be conceived. Under the shadow 
ed | of a constant succession of masses of foliage, I 
ey | Mkept my pleasant way, being frequently accosted 
for| by the country people, who were carrying their 
ons| commodities to the little market of Llanwrst for 
the| disposal. It was curious, but at the same time 
im-| pleasing, to see a troop of sun-burnt peasant 
fay|Barls, and even aged women, suddenly stop 
ter-|Mvithin three yards of me, and simultaneously 
past | drop a courtesy ; but though the action was not 
half|§yerformed in the most graceful manner, it 
two | evident that it was dictated by a natu- 
out | Mul feeling of respect for strangers. And many 
ugh|Maarch, bright eye, the mirror of a contented 
ibed | heart, twinkled beneath the shadow of those 
cre:|ucouth round hats;—many a plump healthy 
from | cheek which our town-enthrailed maidens might 
eded have envied. In all these mountain 


and capability of enduring great bodily toil, 
but none of that pining, care-worn expression 
of the face which characterizes the forms that 
flit by us in the busy avenues of towns. The 
Welch dames appear to have nothing to wish 
for, and no desire to know anything, beyond 
their own domestic duties and pleasures, and 
an occasional visit to market or fair. The 
mountains which surround them seem to bound 
their little world, and they are as happily igno- 
rant of all which is passing beyond as though 
they were a distant and separate race of beings. 
Sometimes a solitary female may, by some 
chance or other, find her way beyond the bar- 
riers of her native vale, and, intoxicated by 
the more graceful carriage and elegant costume 
of town-bred women, may when she gets home 
make an attempt to adopt their dress and man- 
ners, but it is often a failure, and the passion 
seldom extends to her neighbours. In short, 
the whole people appear to despise innova- 
tion, and cling to their primitive habits 
and tastes, with a tenacity which I should 
lament to see destroyed. If any change could 
be brought about, I should certainly wish them 
a little better educated, but in such a way as 
to create no desire to depart from their quiet 
and pastoral pursuits, or tempt them to venture 
near the whirlpool of commercial society, which 
is too often the grave of peace and virtue, and 
the birth-place, if not of mental, at least of a 
moral Jaxity which a thousand combining cir- 
cumstances are calculated to produce. If a 
taste for poetry and the fine arts, and a smat- 
tering of science, could be fostered amongst 
them without weaning them from their indus- 
trial mode of life, and inciting them to visions 
of ambition which might lead them from their 
mountains, I should be one of the first to re- 
joice at it; but I would not destroy the tran- 
quillity, and, perhaps, purity of heart they 
possess for the sake of making them either 
poets or philosophers. I could wish them to 
imbibe a keener relish for, and a higher appre- 
ciation of, the natural beauties and wonders 
with which God hath surrounded them, that 
the daily labours of life might be rendered less 
irksome, and their leisure hours devoted to 
pleasures which are as pure as they are inex- 
haustible. 

I wish it here to be understood that I am no 
enemy to improvement in any shape, and that 
I think the numerous institutions which have 
sprung up in large towns a great boon and 
blessing to society, and in a very great measure 
tend to counteract the evils which are conse- 
quent on large masses of people being brought 
so closely together; but in speaking of the Welch 
peasants, I speak with the feelings of a poet 


rather than those of a man of the world. Being 
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naturally fond of country quiet and country 
simplicity, with the untarnished beauty of 
hills, and woods, and streams; being partial 
to old sports and usages, and sometimes (I 
must confess it) to old prejudices, so far as 
they do not vitiate the mind, I should deeply 
regret to see them swept from the face of Eng- 
land, to make room for commercial speculation 
and splendour; I should be sorry indeed to see 
the secluded valleys of romantic Cambria con- 
verted into mechanical workshops, crowded 
marts, and overflowing cities, and her now 
hardy and contented peasantry into weakly, 
restless, and poverty-stricken artizans. 
To return to my subject; on arriving at the 
village of Bettws y Coed, I got upon the great 
Irish road, and leaving the vale and river of 
Conway behind me, I proceeded up the lovely 
valley of the Lligwy towards Capel Cerrig. I 
had not gone a mile before I was compelled to 
confess to myself that this exquisitely charming 
region had not been surpassed by anything I 
had yet seen. All that can be imagined of the 
happy valley described by Dr. Johnson in his 
story of Rasselas, would be applicable to this 
place, and as I walked along, frequently turn- 
ing to survey the scene with rapturous admira- 
tion, my mind went back to those old Grecian 
fables which were the spell of my boyhood, 
and I immediately peopled this delightful re- 
treat with gods and nymphs, fauns and satyrs, 
and I could hear the rude music and uproareous 
voices of the Bacchantes resounding through 
the echoing shades. The most distinctive fea- 
ture of this valley is the thickness and grandeur 
of its hanging woods— 
“ Forest on forest hung above my head 
Like cloud on cloud.” 
“ Gigantic trees 

That crowd for miles up mountain solitudes, 

As on the steps of some great natural temple, 

To view the God-like sun.” 
These wooded mountain walls are on one side 
of the vale, and almost perpendicular—the 
brawling stream of the Lligwy running at their 
feet ; the other side presents a perpetual change 
of verdant slope, broken crag, and receding 
openings into the 

“ Mysterious foldings of the hills.” 

After the lapse of an hour, the rushing sound 
of waves warned me of the vicinity of the Fall 
of the Swallow, and turning from the road 
down a short and shady winding path, I stood 
suddenly in front of the cascade. The fall 
itself is certainly beautifully picturesque, its 
waters darting down and athwart in ‘ most 
admired confusion,” but it wants those high 
impending cliffs which add so much to the 
grandeur and interest of the Rhaidr Mawr in 


It is, however, well worth turning a mile 
out of one’s way to look upon, and had I not 
set my eyes on its greater brother, I should 
have considered it, as indeed it is, a most at. 
tractive object. 
SONNET TO THE FALL OF THE SWALLOW, 
NORTH WALES. 

Fall of the Swallow! whose impetuous stream 

Sends its astounding voice adown the glen, 

A wandering truant from the haunts of men 
Comes to behold thy glory, and to dream 
An hour within thy presence. Noon’s bright beam 

In broken splendour sparkles on thy breast, 

As if to charm thee from thy wild unrest, 
And sooth thee into quiet Thou dost seem 

A mighty prophet in the wilderness, 

Placed here to awe, to dazzle, and to bless 
With high and holy mysteries. I deem 
Thou art a priest within this lonely bower, 
Teaching the love of God, his wisdom, and his power! 
Leaving with reluctance this charming spot, I 
went upon my way, and passing a romantic 
bridge over the Lligwy, I entered a wilder and 
less beautiful part of the valley. At the further 
end arose a dark mountain which appeared to 
have a double summit, and was of a great alti- 
tude; this was one of the group belonging to 
the region of Snowdonia, and though far infe- 
rior to the monarch of that mountain range, it 
was the grandest object of the kind I had seen 
in Wales. After a short time I reached Capel | 
Cerrig, where there are some half-dozen houses. 
and a large and excellent inn, built for the) 
convenience of ‘tourists. Here the first view of 
the sublime summit of Snowdon is disclosed, | 
Looking up the valley leading to Beddgelert 
three mountain peaks are seen, the one on 
the right, sharpened like a wedge, being the 
highest point of Snowdon. And what strange, 
new, and tumultuous feelings woke within me 
on beholding the mysterious and majestic ob- 
ject I had so often yearned to explore! How 
I longed to penetrate its cloudy veil, and gaze 
upon its awful face; to set foot on its stormy 
head, and survey the vast realm of fearful 
but beautiful things which it commands! 

After leaving Capel Cerrig, on the way to 
Bangor, the scenery assumes a wild, sterile, 
and stony character, which continues for some 
miles, After a short time I reached the sav- 
agely magnificent pass of Ogwen Pool, anda 
storm coming on at the time, the scene was 
more than usually imposing. A lake, one mile 
long and three quarters of a mile wide, is en- 
closed by rugged and tremendous precipices, 
to which the gloomy atmosphere, at the time 
I saw them, imparted a terrible sublimity, and 
the heavy clouds which enveloped their fantastic 
summits concealed their real height, leaving 
the imagination to add, if possible, to the 
grandeur they possessed. A few claps of thun- 
der during the brief storm were reverbe 


the vale of Conway. 


from side to side of this wild gorge, with awful 
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intensity, gradually dying away in deep and 
angry murmurs among the caverns of the 
mountains. Scenes of this description, to my 
taste, appear much more to advantage in cloudy 
than in sunny weather, and I thought, on this 
occasion, @ More wonder-inspiring spot could 
not be found in Wales. Some splendid lines 
from Ebenezar Elliott’s ‘‘ Win Hill” occurred 
tomy mind, and I could not help mentally 
repeating 
Hail mountains! River-gatherers! Eldest born 
Of time and nature, dreadful, dark, and great! 
Whose tempests winged from brows that threaten fate 
Cast shadows, blackened with intensest light, 
Like the despair of angels fallen, that wait 
On God’s ote wrath, till roofed with night 
The sea shall burn like oil, and death be waked with 
fright ! 
At the extremity of the pass towards Bangor, 
is a dreadful precipice of nearly two hundred 
feet, and here commences the beautiful valley 
of Nant Ffrancon, with all the variety of rock, 
river, and waterfall which characterizes this 
romantic country. Jn due time [ arrived at 
Bangor, which is a neat town, and apparently 
ina flourishing condition, but there being an 
attractive object at Menai, I almost immediately 
made my way thither. Ascending a steep hiil 
Isoon came in sight of the Straits, and that 
stupendous triumph of art, the Menai Bridge.* 
All that 1 had ever read or heard of it fell far 
short of the reality. Of a vast span and an 
immense height from the water, it almost ap- 
pears as if it were self-supported in the air. 
At a short distance the rods by which it is 
suspended appear but as so many watch chains 
drooping gracefully down; but on a nearer in- 
spection we become astonished at its vast weight 
and strength, and we involuntarily render homage 
to the man whose genius planned, and whose 
perseverance executed, so admirable a work 
of art. The distinguished architect, Thomas 
Telford, was, I believe, born in Scotland, and 
of very humble origin. It was his employ- 
ment when a boy to tend cattle and sheep on 
the hill sides of Eskdale, till he was appren- 
ticed to a stone mason from his own choice, 
and after the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
he rambled into England, where he worked as 
a journeyman mason, and ultimately raised 
himself by his uncommon talents to the ex- 
alted position he held at the time of his death, 
which took place in 1834, when he was interred 
in Westminster Abbey. Besides the Menai 
Bridge there are many other monuments of his 
skill and power, in roads, canals, bridges, aque- 
ducts, and docks, scattered over England, 
Scotland, and Wales. 


* For a more detailed description of the Menai Bridge, 
the reader is referred to p. 161, Vol. II. of the Journal, 


Crossing the bridge, I remained all night in 
the pleasant village of Menai, and set out next 
morning along the side of the Straits, for 
Carnarvon. There is much beauty on the 
way, but the houses of the peasantry are exceed- 
ingly small, with windows which admit very 
little light; still there are some indications of 
taste exhibited outside, for the rose-tree and 
honeysuckle wave at the doors of most misera- 
ble looking dwellings. I found Carnarvon the 
largest and the best town in appearance I had 
seen in Wales, and particularly interesting to 
me on account of its noble ruin. Towards 
sunset, in company with a gentleman from 
Manchester, I went to visit the interior of the 
castle, which is indeed a most interesting ob- 
ject, both from its aspect and its associations. 
Passing under the principal archway into its 
silent and grass-grown courts, we could form 
a better conception of its size and former gran- 
deur. The walls are very extensive, enclosing 
an area of about two acres andahalf. As | 
stood in its chambers, and threaded my way 
through its dark winding galleries, catching 
through the loop holes brief glimpses of the 
surrounding country, the romance of my boy- 
hood came back to me in its full force, reviving 
the horrible and mysterious pictures which 
the pen of Anne Radcliffe had impressed upon 
my memory. The rude and diminutive cham- 
bers; the curious hidden closets, and the 
gloomy irregular passages running in the walls, 
and communicating with every part of the 
building, spoke of a bygone age when craft, 
stratagem, and secresy were necessary for the 
preservation of the power and the peace of our 
forefathers. A small round closet is pointed 
out as having been the birth place of King 
Edward II.; this is in the Eagle Tower, to 
the top of which I ascended by a winding 
staircase of nearly one hundred and sixty steps. 
Here a most magnificent picture presented 
itself. The clustered buildings of the town, 
with undulating hills beyond; the long silvery 
surface of the Straits, bounded by the island 
of Anglesea and dotted with skiffs; the ex- 
pansive circle of Carnarvon Bay, and the wild 
blue mountains of Snowdonia, completed a 
natural tableau of infinite beauty and variety. 
The waters were gloriously lit up by the light 
of the declining sun; the distant objects were 
assuming the summer haze of evening; and a 
gradually deepening silence prevailed. The 
following sonnet suggested itself on the spot :— 


SONNET OCCASIONED BY A VIEW FROM THE 
EAGLE TOWER, CARNARVON CASTLE. 
How glorious is thy fall, rich summer’s day ! 
How deeply tender is thy dying hour! 
Lonely I linger on this crumbling tower, 


where a view is given. — Ed. 


And watch with silent joy thy sweet decay. 
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| before the close of another day. The road 


buoyant and detertaimed spirit, and though I 


Upon the blushing bosom of the bay 
Thy last kiss trembles, and the clouds that lie 
In beautiful disorder round the sky 
Absorb the latest vestige of thy ray. 
But now the chill of twilight doth betray 
The coming of the night ; yon mountain range 
Hath put the garb of darkness on,—a change 
Creeps o’er the deepening waters. Who may say 
How many griefs, or hopes, or dreams sublime 
Awake the human soul in this mysterious time ! 
Groping my way down the steps of the 
tower, I reached the street, glad that I had 
not omitted visiting this interesting monument 
of former times. The next morning, at an 
early hour, I set out towards the vale of 
Llanberris, determined to explore Snowdon 


became more and more interesting every mo- 
ment, till the blue lakes and rocky mountains 
of Llanberris were by my side, the one lying 
in wide and tranquil transparency like a vast 
mirror, and the other rising along the side of 
the water like a gigantic and fantastic frame to 
the whole. At the foot of the path which 
most travellers take to ascend the steep of 
Snowdon, is an excellent and commodious 
inn, where guides await to conduct tourists 
through the neighbourhood; tolerably cheap 
accommodation of the best kind may also be ob- 
tained. Stepping into the house, I asked if 
there happened to be a party there intending 
to ascend Snowdon—if so, I should be glad 
to accompany them. I was answered in the 
negative. ‘What is your usual charge for 
a guide,” I inquired. ‘* Seven shillings” was 
the answer. This being too much for the limited 
state of my finances, I determined perform- 
ing the task without assistance. Accordingly, 
with my trusty stick in hand, I prepared 
to accomplish my romantic exploit. Turn- 
ing down a narrow stony lane opposite the 
inn, I met a troop of healthy ruddy-cheeked 
little children, who, with pieces of copper ore 
in their hands, crowded round me, crying, in 
imperfect language— copper, copper’’—at the 
same time offering me their little curiosities in 
the hopeMhat I would purchase them for a few 
halfpennies. ‘Their look and manner were ir- 
resistible, so I took a few of their morsels of 
stone, and divided some copper amongst them, 
for which they seemed very thankful, and went 
bounding away in all the exuberance of health- 
ful and happy innocence. With what pure 
pleasure I looked back upon the little urchins, 
—for a moment the space of thirty years was 
annihilated, and I became a child again! 
Keeping on this rude path, I passed through 
a cluster of fir trees, through which a stream, 
issuing from some unseen source, made its 


devious way. I continued my journey with a 


was not aware but that the ascent might be 
both difficult and dangerous, I felt a kind of| 
anticipated triumph in overcoming all. The! 
desire, also, of doing so without a guide gaye, 
me double pride and confidence ;_ besides, || 
prefer to be without companions on excursions 
of this nature, for common place conversation, | 
or even the mutual communization of exalted! 
thought, under such circumstances, seem to| 
me utterly out of place, preventing the mind| 
from condensing those sensations of admiration| 
and wonder which are superinduced by the! 
sublime objects around us. 

With these feelings, I toiled up the steep,| 
frequently pausing to look back upon the world) 
below. The path, which winds to the very 
summit of the mountiin, being composed of) 
loose stones, affords uncertain footing, but. 
cannot be missed by the adventurer, except in 
the dark or in misty weather, As I ascended, 
the rocks of Llanberris and the neighbouring 
mountains appeared to be on a level with my 
feet; the large inn in the vale dwindled to the 
size of a bird-cage, the castle of Dolbadern, 
which stands near it, to a mere toy ; the lakes 
which wash its base, tot wo compact blue mirrors, 
occasionally spotted with the reflection of white 
clouds passing overthem. The horizon, ex- 
paxding at every step I took, presented a mul- 
titude of new, distant, and interesting objects 
on every side. Higher still, and the silence, 
the intense awful silence of mountain solitudes, 
broken only by the bleating of sheep, or the 
reverberating explosions in the slate quarries, 
became more and more impressive. By this 
time I had reached the most difficult part of 
the ascent, and weary, panting, and burning 
with thirst, I sat down on the fragment of a 
rock, looked wistfully towards the summit, the 
highest point of which was yet concealed, and 
almost despaired of gaining the object of my 
ambition. Reproaching myself for my want 
of confidence, I rallied again, and setting my 
staff firmly on the ground, I resumed my 
labour. Ina short time I reached a ridge of 
the mountain where I could look over the tre- 
mendous precipices which rise from the Pass 
of Llanberris. Absolutely fascinated by, the 
grandeur and the danger, I drew near to the; 
verge of the rocks, and felt an almost irresis-| 
tible desire to look over them, but a sense of! 
faintness coming over me, I fell backwards of} 
the heath and closed my eyes. After a minute 
or two I tore myself away from the spot, and 
continued my task. Steeper and steeper be-| 
came the path, wilder and wilder the scene, 
more painful and tardy my progress, till the 
pinnacle of stones raised on the very crown of 
Snowdon, appeared to my view. Ten minutes 
more and I was crawling over a narrow ledge 
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three yards wide, with a dreadful perpen- 
dicular precipice on each side. This was too 
much for me; I became giddy, and turned 
pack, having reached within twenty feet of 
what is considered the highest point of land in 
Great Britain. 

Enduring an agony of thirst, and having 
heard of a spring of pure water on the top of 
the mountain, I looked for it for some time 
without success, but seeing some appearance 
of moisture among the gravel, I traced to its 
source, and found at a few yards from the main 
track, a deliciously cool and clear well of water, 


p,|™ jabout two spans in breadth, turning up a jet 
jof sand, which sparkled in the sun like grains 
ry  jof gold. I stooped and drank with the most ex- 
of # |quisite pleasure, sat down on its brink, then 
ut [ |stooped and drank again, till my thirst was 
in § | quenched and a pleasant coolness came over me. 
d, As yet I had scarcely had time or inclination, 
ng ff |from excessive fatigue, to survey the wonders 
ny [| |and beauties which encircled my mountain 
he | throne, but taking a sweeping glance round the | 
rn, || |horizon, and into the valleys beneath my feet, | 
ces || was spe!l-bound by the vastness and extent, 
rs,  |the glory and the grandeur of a scene which is 
‘ite | beyond the power of pen or pencil to describe, 
xx- fF jor the mind of genius to conceive, even in its 
ul- J | wildest dreams. The whole was fearfully sub- 
cts [B \lime, and as I reflected on the immense height | 
ce, | 1 was above my fellows; the abrupt and awful 
les, J | chasms which yawned on every side; the lonely | 
the  jcharacter and almost unearthly silence of the | 
ies, place, —I felt as I never felt before,—a sensation 
this jof mingled love, wonder, and terror, as if I 
t of fH | stood in the invisible presence of God himself! 
sing On the utmost verge of the horizon could be 
of aM |seen the distant haze of the Scottish coast, the 
the HiIsle of Man, the map-like surface of the 
and @ jisland of Anglesea, a portion of Ireland; the 
my hills of Cumberland, Lancashire, and York- 
vant  |shire; a great part of England to the south, 
‘my fj |and nearly the whole wild and rugged face of 
my | the principality. But the objects that struck 
re of most were centered in the neighbouring 
tre- iregion of Snowdonia. Vast hills on every 
Pass | ‘side, though inferior to their monarch, of the 
the most sublime character, high, peaked, black, 
) the | and shattered crags, casting their enormous 
esis-| M shadows across the vales; strange, savage, and 
se of! solitary mountain hollows, where winds and 
is of Waters are only heard, and where the storm 
nute | revels in all his glory; innumerable lakes turn- 
and Hing up their broad and beautiful faces to the 
r be-| sky, and seeming from afar as if their surfaces 
ene, Were never broken by a ripple; rude fragments 
| the Hof ancient castles, perched on elevated pro- 
vn of  montories, or seated on the brinks of rivers; 
vutes| and cultivated uplands speckled with flocks, 
ledge § nd whitewashed cottages, formed a tout-ensem- 


ble not to be surpassed in any country in the 
world. 
“ King of Snowdonia, thou, throned and crowned, 
That reign’st o’er many a stream, and many a vale! 
Star-loved, and meteor-sought, and tempest-found! 
Proud centre of a mountain-circle, hail! 
The might of man may triumph or may fail ; 

But, eldest brother of the air and light, 

Firm shalt thou stand when demigods turn pale, 

For thou, ere science dawned on reason's night, 

Wast, and will be when mind shall rule all other 

might.” 

After lingering half an hour on this seat of 
sublimity—a mere atom of time for the grati- 
fication of the soul on such a spot—I took 
another draught from the mountain spring, and 
prepared to descend. My downward journey, 
though not so toilsome as my ascent, was suffi- 
ciently laborious, and when I arrived at an 
angle of the path which shuts Snowdon from 
the eye, I took a long farewell gaze of the 
height I had quitted, and after the expiration 
of four hours from the commencement of my 
task, I found myself once more in the vale of 
Llanberris. 

When I sat down to rest, I suffered a severe 
| re-action both in mind and body. The per- 
_ formance of my excursion had been so to:lsome, 
and my mental faculties had been wound up to 
so high a pitch, that for several hours after I 
was as languid as a sick man, and utterly in- 
capable of exertion. After a little rest, I 
| wandered on my way through the Pass of 
Llanberris, but must defer my account of it 
till my next letter, in which I shall embody a 
few verses to the well of water on the summit 
of Snowdon.—lI am respectfully yours, 

J. C. Prince. 


| 


METALS—THEIR COMPOUNDS AND 
USES. 


CHAPTER III.— PALLADIUM. 


This is one of the scarcest metals and most 
high priced, being estimated of a value six times 
above that of gold. Its scarcity, however, pre- 
vents its application to ordinary purposes, even 
in jewellery. It is mostly found in very small 
grains among platina ore, of a greyish steel 
colour, and somewhat thready in their compo- 
sition. It is fusible at the usual beat by which 
metals are reduced to a molten state, but if 
touched in its blue state, from a certain degree 
of heat, by a piece of sulphur, it immediately 
runs as if it were zinc. Palladium is both 
malleable and ductile, almost equally so with 
gold, but much harder, being rather hike wrought 
iron in this respect. It is one of the metals 
which have been characterised as more curious 
than useful, its properties being chiefly a mere 
distinction from other metals in its qualities, 
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and a power of separating itself from the ores 
in which it is found. Alkalis act with great 
effect on palladium, and from it nitric acid 
acquires a delicate red tinge. When used in 
any articles of jewellery it is alloyed with pla- 
tina and iridium, which, being almost alike in 
colour, and all found in the same ores, form a 
compound the least artificial of any of the 
metals. 


MERCURY, OR QUICKSILVER. 

The ore of this volatile metal being only 
found in the strata of secondary formations, 
it is supposed to have been separated from the 
other elemental components of the earth, when 
some vast power of heat was applied to its 
revolutionary process, long after the first form- 
ations, or solid granite rocks, had settled down 
into what has been called the structural bones 
of the earlier world. As all metals contain 
within themselves a certain latent heat, which 
renders them fusible on this dormancy of heat 
being awakened or expanded by the application 
of artificial means, it is evident that mercury 
contains a larger portion of this latent principle 
than other metals, as in temperate climates it is 
always in a partial state of fusion. In this 
state it is subdivisible into the minutest por- 
tions, all of which retain a perfect globular 
form, showing the active power of adhesiveness 
which it retains, though unable to resist the 
slightest effort to separate its particles. Mercury 
can only be rendered fixed and solid in a 
climate where the thermometer would indicate 
forty degrees below the freezing point. When 
returned, however, to a warmer atmosphere, 
it would naturally expand into its former fluid 
state. Thus, when Captain Ross was at the 
North Pole, the mercury froze in the glasses, 
their chronometers stood still, and the magnetic 
needle danced with an extraordinary erratic 
motion, while, at another period, it actually 
turned round, and pointed backwards to what 
was supposed to be the south. Thislatter pheno- 
menon showed, at least, that the’ exploring 
party had travelled further north than any iron 
existed, and that the needle was attracted the 
other way in consequence. The fact of the 
chronometers standing still can only be ex- 
plained by the supposition, either that no metals 
whatever exist in that high latitude, or that the 
latent heat (which gives to them a kind of inert 
life, or power to endure the action of motion) 
had been extracted from them in the hyper- 
borean region. The freezing of the mercury, 
however, caused no surprise, as the principle 
of its expansion or contraction by the atmos- 
phere is well known. It is this obedience to 
atmospheric changes which enables mercury to 
indicate the state of the weather, and the de- 
grees of heat orcold. When the air is hot, its 
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influence enters into the mercury, and expands 
it in size, in exactly the same manner as water 
enlarges the dimensions of a sponge. The 
mercury being confined in a glass tube, it 
cannot expand in breadth, consequently it 
rises in height, and thus the heated or expanded 
state of the air is indicated by the position of 
the mercury with the numbered lines, which 
mathematical calculation has proved to be cor- 
rect. When the air becomes more rarified, it 
withdraws itself from the space it formerly 
occupied ; the whole atmosphere is placed 
in motion to fill up the vacancy, hence the 
breezes and the gales of summer, hence the 
storms of winter, by the air rushing, in strong 
currents called wind, to supply the warmer 
climates with the fresh atmospheric element. 
As every brook aids in the supply granted by 
the earth to the ocean, so the small quantity of 
expanded air in the mercury leaves its resting 
place to join the general current of the floating | 
ether, and the mercury falls proportionately | 
low, and it would continue to do so until it. 
became a solid mass in the bottom of the glass, 
did the cold become sufficiently intense. 
Another of the qualities of quicksilver, dis- 
played in its application to heat, is its powerful 
fulminating capacity. Fulminating powders) 
are composed of various ingredients, all dan- | 
gerous in their manufacture, and destructive in 
their agency. The ordinary powders are made 
up of nitre, potash, and sulphur, pulverised 
in a heated mortar; by this action an immense 
latent heat is driven into the compound, and | 
if set on fire when in a state of fusion, it will 
explode with a noise loud and quivering like 
thunder. Fulminating gold is made by preci- 
pitating a solution of gold on ammonia, one 
grain of which, if applied to a flame, will ex- 
plode with a sharp, ringing, and deafening 
noise. These powders, however, dangerous as 
they are, are more manageable than those 
made from mercury, which, from its great 
strength, requires to be manufactured in the 
smallest quantities, and with the greatest cau- 
tion. To act, it must be perfectly dry, and if 
over heated it will explode without the action 
of fire or pressure, as was the case in the late 
accident at Apothecaries’ Hall. The fulminate 
of mercury, though used by itself as an engine 
of destruction, is principally employed in the 
manufacture of percussion caps, the most incon- 
ceivable portion being sufficient to impregnate 
the metal with a detonating power. The 
noise made by the bursting of one of these caps, 
when struck by a hammer, may give some idea 
of what an explosion of the powder itself would 
be, so sharp and stunning is its sound. The 
value of these caps in military operations is 
evinced, not only in the readiness of their fire, 
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‘and the greater ease with which they can be 
‘kept drier than flint, but in the important saving 
that accrues, in eight and a half parts of pow- 
der, so fired, being equal in force to ten parts 
when exploded by the common flint. 

| Having thus shown the use of mercury in 
‘the science of aerology, and in the art of war, 
we may briefly allude to a few of its purposes 
‘in the more useful and elegant arts of peace. 
Among the principal of these is its remarkable 
faculty of arresting the transparency of glass, 
‘and throwing back the reflection on the objects 
jin front of a mirror. This reflective capacity 
is created by the rays of light entering the 
glass, but being unable to pierce it, the quick- 
silver throws them back upon the objects 
represented as within it. The same principle 
is developed in water; the depth at whicha 
shadow is seen in a pool or stream, shows how 
far the rays of light have penetrated, and where 
they are partially thrown back. Water cannot 
altogether resist the action of light, as its re- 
flection descends further than the rays them- 
selves, and gives to the deeper portions a shaded 
lumination as that of twilight.* Mercury is 
twice heavier than iron, and is the fourth metal 
in point of weight, the three superiors being 
platina, gold, and tungsten. It is sometimes 


found in its pure and fluid state in the crevices 


\of secondary rocks, but more generally among 


‘the ores of other metals. It readily combines 
with the greater portion of the metals, insinu- 
ating itself into their pores, and rendering them 
‘brittle, and sometimes acting so strongly as 
partially to dissolve them. 

| Mercury is one of the most powerful agents 
‘in medicine, and is used by the faculty to a 
\greater extent than they are willing to allow. 
\It is embodied in so many prescriptions, al- 
‘though in infinitesimal quantities, that no 
‘enumeration can be given of them, and its 
presence can only be detected in some instances 
‘by careful chemical analysis ; in other cases its 
\operation becomes so evident that no attempt 
is made to deny its use, but rather to justify 
‘its efficacy. It opens the pores of the skin, 
‘extracts the vitality of the blood, and eats 
diseased portions of the flesh ; it destroys in- 
flammation by superinducing a stronger inflam- 
‘mation of its own, shaking the nerves, loosening 
the ligatures of the teeth, and destroying the 
hardness and solidity of the bones; in short, 
\perfecting so great a revolution of the animal 
jeconomy, that the slightest cold, or even a 


*It is this reflective, or second-hand light, if it may so 
be called, which distinguishes that of the moon from the 
sun, the former throwing down upon us the reflection of 
the light it receives from the solar luminary. Twilight is | 

reflection of the rays travelling in the air, or among 


the clouds, but not striking the earth in their progress. 


fright, will act fatally on a patient undergoing 
its medicinal operation. It may here be 
stated that all metals, except iron, act injuri- 
ously on the human frame, and should never 
be used if any other than what is called the 
counter-irritation principle be effective. The 
medicinal terms for mercury are corrosive-subli- 
mate and calomel. The former of these con- 
sists of the oxyde of mercury and muriatic 
acid, which is a preparation highly poisonous, 
and of a hot and burning nature. The latter 
consists of the same materials, but of a larger 
quantity of mercury, and is capable of being 
rendered almost innocuous by mixture with 
harmless powders, until the quantity of mer- 
cury is so small that it cannot be calculated ; in 
this case, however, the safety of the patient 
depends on the care and industry of the apo- 
thecary, whose duty it is to see that the proper 
amount of pounding is expended on his pre- 
parations. It is by this careless non-distribution 
of the mercury through its amalgamates, that 
some doses of calomel have too powerful an 
effect, and others none. 

We may here add, having spoken against 
the too great use of mineral substances in 
medicine, that some of the fiercest poisons, as 
well as the most soft and healing materials, are 
extracted from the vegetable world. Prussic 
acid, the deadliest of all known poisons, is an 
assemblage of deleterous gases, the principal 
of which is nitrogen, one which enters largely 
into the composition of many products of the 
field, and gives to them that degree of poison- 
ous action which renders them healthful to the 
human stomach, in so far as it assists decom- 
position. This dangerous acid is found in its 
most perfect state in the seed of cherry-stones, 
plum-stones, and other stone fruit. This hint 
may suffice to prevent children of various 
growths from eating the kernel of these stones, 
the taste of which is so greatly different from 
that of the fruit by which they are encased, 
and shows that the poisons of the air have 
been absorbed by the one to render the other 
more sweet to the palate, and grateful to the 
stomach. 


NITRATE OF SILVER. 

This chemical compound is produced by a 
solution of pure nitric acid and pure silver, 
when the liquid is evaporated, and the nitrate 
reduced to a crystal. It is one of the most 
potent poisons, with this advantage, however, 
that it is among the most easily counteracted ; 
this is effected by a few copious doses of sea 
salt, which at once converts the corrosive ten- 
dencies of the nitrate into a simple chloride. 
The nitrate, if pure, is the most indelible of 
all inks for writing on linen. 
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Griginal Poetry. 


THE HEARTH. 
BY MRS, CAULTON. 


The domestic hearth ! oh love it well ; 

What its light hath wrought, oh who can tell ? 
How it hath soothed, by Memory’s thought, 
How it hast saved, by the truths it taught, 
How its spirit-remembered tone 

Hath spoke to the heart of the stricken one. 


Thy father’s hearth ! oh forget it not, 

Though rich and great be thy after lot ; 
Whate’er the world may have brought thee new, 
It hath given no love more pure or true, 

Nor are its riches or loftier ties 

Aught to equal thy home’s sweet sympathies. 


Thy childhood’s hearth ! what happy play, 
What love outpoured on thy daily way, 

Its annals give ;—thy mother there 

Sat with her meek!y braided hair, 

And watched untired ; thy father smiled, 
And shared the noise of thy gambols wild ; 
And there thy sisters’ maiden glee 
Heightened the household harmony. 


Thine English hearth ! thy first sweet home ! 
Oh never let this world’s shadow come, 

To chill the warmth it could once impart 

To the budding hopes of thy youthful heart ; 
And when thou prayest on bended knee 
Remember, that hearth first taught to thee 
‘Lhe glory of Heaven's eternity. 


THE POET’S DOWER. 


ADDRESSED TO J. B. ROGERSON, AFTER READING HIS 
“VOICE FROM THE TOWN.” 


The feeling heart, the motive pure, 
The voice of truth and power, 
The eye, from worldly taint secure, 
That vice perceives *neath rich parade, 
And virtue in the nameless poor, 
And joy in nature’s sylvan shade,— 
These are the poet’s dower ; 
These are his attributes divine— 
And these, my minstrel-friend, are thine! 


I've ponder'd o’er thy simple strain, 
I’ve mourn’d thy every care: 

Yet pleas‘d, that Hope’s exulting train 
Will ne’er within thy breast expire, 

Nor feelings rich, unsullied vein. 

Oh! many an ardent, vain desire, . 
And grieving thought, and holy prayer, 
That long have made this heart their home, 

Are mirror’d in thy gifted tome. 


June 24, 1832. P. 


LYRIC. 
BY T. A. TIDMARSH. 
Think not for a moment my tongue could recall 
One word of affection e’er spoken by me, 
For e’en would my heart forsake fortune, and all 
That’s valued in life, to live only for thee. 


As the starlight of Heav’n, with beauty opprest, 
Is mirror’d and ardently glows in the brine, 

So, Mary, each feeling that throbs through thy breast 
Is reflected and burns with intenseness in mine. 


Oh ! never, as long as the sun shines on high, 
Or the ocean below forgets not to roar— 
Oh! never, as long as there hangs in the sky 
One star of the many that spangle it o’er, 
Can my soul turn away one instant from thee, 
To kneel to another, though she were endow'd 
With the realms of the earth, or the wealth of the sea, 
And ruled o’er the tempest and empir’d the cloud. 


No ! as the glad sun, ere he yields to repose, 
Will linger awhile in the west to survey 
And cast a fond look on the world which he rose 
To cherish and bless with his love thro’ the day, 
So my spirit, lit up by its worship of thee, 
Must constantly burn through a lifetime of love, 
And, looking behind, shall, when death comes to me, 
Fly, worshipping still, to its mansion above. 


Then, Mary, believe not my love can decay, 
With the freshness of feeling and vigour of youth, 
For time, while it brushes wild passion away, 
Flies over uninjured the fortress of truth : 
Time withers and slays only things of the earth, 
But love is a spark of divinity giv’n, 
And breathed into sou!s when they spring into birth, 
To brighten with age and to light them to Heav‘n, 


At the close of a fine summer’s day, Fonte- 
nelle was discovered by a friend reclining on the 
sunny side of a hill, contemplating a flock of 
sheep, which, anxious for the arrival of their 
shepherd, kept bleating below. ‘‘ Why so mel- 
ancholy, sir?” inquired his friend ; ‘ ruminating, 
no doubt, on human vicissitudes, and ——” 
‘**You are very right,” said the amiable philo- 
sopher, interrupting him; ‘‘ I am examining that 
noisy flock before us, and I am just saying to 
myself, that among these two hundred sheep, it 
is very probable there is not to be found one 
tender shoulder of mutton.” 


Apvice to Younc Men.—The best rules to 
form a young man are, to talk little, to hear 
much, to reflect alone upon what has passed 
in company, to distrust one’s own opinions, 
and value others that deserve it.—Sir W. Tem- 

le. 

Mr. John Palmer appeared one day at are- 
hearsal ina great agitation.— Bannister requested 
to know what made him so uneasy. ‘‘ Why, sir, 
my puppy of a brother has made as bad a match 
as he possibly could make; he was married yes- 
terday to a poor pennyless girl of the name of 
Sharp.” ‘My dear friend,” said Bannister, “I 
don’t see why you should fret so; it was a mu- 
sical wedding,—there was a flat and a sharp. 
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